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DAWN PATROL PHYSICS COURSE TO BE AIRED BY NBC-TV 


An entirely new concept in educational TV, marking an historic milestone in mass 
communications, will be unveiled next month when the National Broadcasting Company 
(NBC-TV) begins a series of 160 half-hour programs on Physics for the Atomic Age, 
called "Continental Classroom," designed especially for high school science teachers. 





The program gets under way October 6, and will continue through next June 5. Classes 
will be televised over NBC stations across the nation five days a week from 6: 30-7 Bele, 
local time. More than 200 colleges and universities have expressed a real interest in 
the program, and the number is expected to climb. 





The participating colleges and universities may utilize the network program at no 
cost, and may charge the regular tuition rates for those registering for credit. Each 
institution will be expected to appoint a coordinator to administer the program locally, 
determine additional reading assignments, set up activities, prescribe examination pro- 
cedures, and help evaluate the program. 





Teacher for the course will be Dr. Harvey E. White, professor and vice chairman of 
the Department of Physics at the University of California at Berkeley. He will be as- 
sisted by other nationally-known scientists. 





Course will be divided into two semesters, and Dr. White is planning to cover the 
content that he would normally include in a sequence of two four-semester-hour courses. 
The amount of credit given to those registering for the courses will be determined by 
the participating institution, but the sponsors have recommended a minimum of three 
televised semesters. 





The first semester will concentrate on those aspects 
of physics necessary for an understanding of atomic and 
nuclear physics. From there, the broadcasts will dig 
into the subjects themselves. 





Throughout the year, there will be demonstrations and 
experiments, supplemented by carefully selected tests, 
additional reading, and out-of-class activities. 





Program is sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, an NEA department, and 
supported by the Ford Foundation, The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, and various industrial corpora- 
tions. 





Although high school science teachers are its main 
target, the course will also interest college students 
planning to teach science, liberal arts college students 
who recognize the importance of science in education, 
gifted high school students wanting to learn more about 
a iia aoc to keep up with Continental Classroom's Dr. White 
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FIRE AND COUNTERFIRE 


The one-armed paperhanger has nothing on the school administrator intent on keeping up 





with what's being said about him, his teachers, his schools in the public prints this 


fall. 


with temporarily-dormant issues like Johnny-Can't-Read and the "school palaces" routine 
Happily, however, most of the upcoming and cur- 
Here's a quick review of what mil- 


popping up again out of the woodwork. 
rent articles are fair, constructive, instructive. 


At times, he may have 


the feeling that this is where he came in - especially 


lions of Americans will be reading this month and next; 


LOOK Magazine (dated 





Oct. 14, on newsstands Sept. 30) has an 1l-page picture- 


and-text special called "Education Fall 1958." Section called Forecast on 
what LOOK editors see ahead in education, rates special attention. 


Reader's Digest (Oct. 





) revives the "must schools be palaces" complaint by 


reprinting (after more than a year!) a Dorothy Thompson piece which appeared 
originally in The Ladies' Home Journal. Digest says this reprint and a com- 





panion one from Holiday by Clifton Fadiman, reflect "a grass roots revolt 
against burdensome taxes for costly new schools." Digest doesn't explain 
why it waited so long to reprint the Thompson blast. 


Coronet (Oct.) has an effective answer to the "school palaces" idea in a 
hard-hitting fact-packed, seven-page article called "Bargain-Basement Edu- 


cation is No Bargain. 


"Coronet shows how "in the guise of economy, mis- 


guided foes of new school construction are depriving children of better 


education." 


Parents' Magazine (Oc 
of education today. 
and an architect. 





t.) has a king-sized spread (53 pages) on every facet 
Especially choice are articles by a school board member 


Saturday Review (Sept. 13). If you missed this annual education issue, look 





it up in the library. 
"Report from the Gras 


The lead article by TV's Robert Lewis Shayon called 
s-Roots" is worth the price of admission. It's a 


ringing re-affirmation of faith in our system of education, by a layman who 


took the trouble to s 


tudy it in depth. 


Reading: Chaos and Cure. A new book that takes up where Rudolph Flesch left 





off. Writers Sibyl Terman and Charles Child Walcutt say 80% of our high 
school students can't read because schools today don't teach phonics. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 


CURRENT AND CHOICE—FROM OREGON Fuesr Lie 0c Deresise 


Recommended reading for everyone interested in American 





public education: 


deed. 


crisis 


to everyone. 


"The Public Schools and Our Times," 
a statement by the Oregon Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1530 S.W. Taylor Street, Portland 5. Statement 
is not intended to offer solutions to school problems-- 
it is designed primarily to raise questions and stimu- 
late thought - and it does those things very well in- 
The Commission declares that the crisis today is 
not essentially a school crisis, or even an educational 
It is "a total cultural one implicating the 
basic values of our free society...this crisis belongs 
And everyone is thereby responsible." 








Statement probes deeply into all aspects of American 





life, and their relationships to education. It may not 
make you happy, but pig WILL make you think. Rosen in Albany (NY) Times-Union 








MEANWHILE BACK AT THE RANCH.... 


Last week, Education U.S.A. related the trials and tribulations of Dr. John J. Theobald, 
superintendent of schools in New York City. Now, lend an ear to the woes and worries of 
Spencer Wyatt, superintendent of schools ‘way out west in Cokeville, Wyoming. 





Dr. Theobald's district covers 319 square miles, and Mr. Wyatt's covers 360 square miles. 
The similarity ends right there. 





Theobald has a million pupils and 50,000 teachers. Wyatt 
has 265 pupils and 155 teachers (one teaches part-time). 
Theobald's budget runs $500 million a year; Wyatt's is 
$169,000 this year - and it wouldn't be that high if 
there wasn't a building program on. Theobald has nearly 
1000 buildings to worry about; Wyatt has three. 





Unfortunately, being too small presents almost as many 
problems as being too big. How, for instance, can Mr. 
Wyatt devise a comprehensive program that will meet the 
needs of his community and also prepare his students 
adequately for college? That's his big headache right 
now. About 60 percent of the Cokeville students go on 
to college, but the curriculum must often be determined 
by the type of teachers Cokeville can get. 








For instance: teachers must teach two or more subjects. , 

Cokeville has a good science program now because the Superintendent Meets Tractor 
science teacher was a physics and chemistry major. If 

he should leave, he would indeed be hard to replace. 





@ coxevirre used to have a football coach who had taken a minor in business. While the 
coach was there, Cokeville offered courses in bookkeeping and other business subjects. 
Another example: about four years ago, Wyatt had a teacher who was a graduate of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and also had a college minor in English. Since she retired, 
Cokeville hasn't been able to offer an art program. 





Wyatt himself goes back to the classroom when there are students who want second year 
algebra and trigonometry. This year he has four such students. 





Typical class size at Cokeville: 15 children in the fifth grade, four in the high school 
science class. The oldest building there is a three-story one, with two rooms to each 
floor. They now have kindergarten and band on the top floor, farm mechanics courses on 
the main floor, a cafeteria in the basement. This one is too expensive to maintain, so 
they're tearing it down. With the new building program, they will gain a library, new 
science room, and new gym. 





The Cokeville school district is 45 miles long and eight miles wide. Transportation, 
usually a big problem in such wide open spaces, isn't too bad here. The school buses 
are operated on contract, and there are paved state roads for the entire length of the 
bus run. Even so, there have been times when Wyatt has had to drive the bus himself... 
no easy trick in an area where wintertime temperatures hover at zero for weeks. 





Cokeville teachers with a degree begin at $4000; can go as high as $5600. Wyatt, now in 


his fourth year as a superintendent, gets $5950, plus a completely furnished home, in- 
cluding utilities. 











The United States attracted more foreign students to its schools in 
1957-58 than ever before in its history, according to the annual re- 
port of the Institute of International Education. The total was 

43,391, of which 42.2 percent were self-supporting, not on scholarships. 





-The number of American students going abroad for study also reached a 
new high of 12,845. They went to 52 different countries, but there was 
a tendency to concentrate on Europe. 














The report noted these three characteristics of the typical foreign student in the 
United States: He is (1) from the Far East, majoring in engineering; (2) paying his 
own way; and (3) in most cases, is interested in working for an overseas branch of a 
U. S. corporation after graduation. 





The following 
Washington, on the 
glad .you're back. 


telegram was delivered to Broadview Elementary School in Seattle, 
day school opened: "To all Broadview teachers: Hallelujah! We're 
Hurrah!" It was signed: "Broadview Moms." 





P Bro-way radio communication is being installed in the Straight, Okla., schools 
and the five buses serving it. The new equipment minimizes danger of travel during 
blizzards, such as the one that hit the area in March 1957. A marooned bus driver 


will no longer have to worry about leaving the students while he goes for help. 





Total cost of the installation is expected to be a little over $5000. Half of 
this is being taken care of through matching funds from the Civil Defense department. 
The base station has been installed in the school, with a remote control system in 
the home of Superintendent Chester Bentley. Some of the bus routes travel through 
sparsely-populated areas as much as 42 miles from the school yard. 





Soviet authorities are far from satisfied with the pattern of Russian education, 
according to a recent Moscow dispatch by Max Frankel in The New York Times. Frankel 
says that a new system to be tried will send most Russian children out to work at the 
age of 15, and give them high school courses in the evening, or by mail. Idea is to 
meet the Soviet need for skilled workers and technicians in almost all phases of the 
economy . 








Criticism of the Russian system, in which Premier Kruschev has joined, has cen- 
tered on the fact that too many youngsters were ill-prepared for available jobs, and 
that too many others were receiving extended academic training for no particular end 
--which made them disdainful of work. 





The new system will get a tryout around the country this year. Frankel says some 
Soviet sources close to the situation believe the plan is certain to be adopted uni- 
versally in Russia. 





The oft-maligned younger generation got a pat on the back recently from 44 judges 
who serve as advisory council to the National Probation and Parole Association. A 
resolution, adopted during the annual convention of the American Bar Association at 
Pasadena, Calif., said the younger generation is "rather better informed, rather more 
inclined toward religious convictions, rather more inclined toward belief in human 
brotherhood, and rather more inclined to law observance than previous generations." 
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